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NATION’S CAPITAL HAS REDEVELOPMENT LAW 


New Bill Follows Major Urban Land Institute Recommendations 


After more than two years of pulling and hauling, the Congress of the United States has passed, and 


the President has signed, urban redevelopment legislation for the Nation’s Capital. 


Most of this delay can 


be attributed to the unfortunate introduction of the issue of public vs. private housing into the picture, which 


controversy has little if any place in deciding the merits of urban redevelopment. 


The bill as passed places 


housing where it properly belongs, as one element in the overall redevelopment program, and not as the main 


objective. 


It is to the credit of all who were concerned with the drafting of both the early bills and later compromises 
that the essential ingredients were retained and that the fundamental concepts of the legislation were kept 


substantially intact. 


Congressional approval of the bill, which is in effect a municipal ordinance for the District of Columbia, 
makes it seem worthwhile to describe the legislation at some length as it may well set the basic pattern for 


future federal, state, and municipal action. 


If it does, a most acceptable type of law will result. 


The Act falls within the Institute’s Group III type of bill and incorporates the major features which the 
Urban Land Institute has long advocated. 


Redevelopment Land Agency 


A Redevelopment Land Agency of 
five members is established with per- 
petual corporate powers. Appointment 
of two of these by the President and 
three by the District Commissioners is, 
of course, a requirement peculiar to the 
Federal City. The Agency’s function 
is essentially that of an administrative 
and not a policy-making body in fur- 
thering redevelopment. Power of em- 
inent domain is vested for this purpose 
as well as authority to rent, maintain, 
manage, operate, repair, clear, trans- 
fer, lease and sell property acquired 
for redevelopment, but excluding power 
to build new buildings or to enlarge or 
make major structural repairs to old 
ones. Title to all land acquired rests 
in the Agency. 


Redevelopment Plans 


The National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, which is the Capital 
City’s planning agency, is charged with 
developing a comprehensive plan for 
the District and its environs to serve 
as a guide for redevelopment projects 
and establishment of redevelopment 
project areas. Preceding any action by 
the Redevelopment Agency, the follow- 
ing steps must be taken: 

1. Adoption by the Planning Com- 
mission of the project area boundaries 
determined by it, and approval by the 


Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who act in a limited degree as 
a City Council. 

2. Adoption by the Planning Com- 
mission and approval by the Commis- 
sioners after public hearing of the 
project area plan which covers siteing, 
location and extent of land uses, popu- 
lation density and building intensity. 
Maximum rentals on this basis may be 
used to establish the amount and char- 
acter of any low rent housing which 
may comprise part of the project. 


Acquisition and Disposition of Property 


After adoption and approval of the 
project plan, the Redevelopment 
Agency is authorized to proceed with 
land assembly. During this period no 
new construction or major alterations 
can be made within the project area. 
After acquisition of the property within 
the project area, the Agency is then 
directed to convey to the Federal or 
District governments at an agreed price 
any land designated for public use, and 
sell or lease after public hearing the 
remainder of the project area to re- 
development companies for redevelop- 
ment, all as specified by the approval 
plan. A _ public redevelopment com- 
pany (Housing Authority) must offer 
greater compensation to the Agency 
than any offer submitted by an eligible 
private company in order to obtain a 


portion of the area for public housing, 
the intent being to give preference to 
private companies consistent with the 
public interest, and with the purpose 
of resorting only to a public redevelop- 
ment company in the event that private 
enterprise is not reasonably available to 
proceed under the project plan. This 
provision is part of the compromise 
made in attempting to settle the housing 
controversy. The law also limits public 
low rent housing to the lowest 20% of 
all families by income to be determined 
by the Commissioners. This definition 
is subject to review and possible revi- 
sion after one year of operation. 

Housing of displaced families is re- 
quired to the satisfaction of the District 
Commissioners after public hearing, 
either within the project area or else- 
where at rentals or prices within the 
reach of such families. Displaced fam- 
ilies are to be given preference as ten- 
ants in any public housing owned or 
operated by Federal or District Agen- 
cies. The above housing provisions are 
not properly a part of any redevelop- 
ment legislation. They belong with 
legislation directed specifically at hous- 
ing. 

Property within a project area may 
be accepted by the Land Agency from 
any prospective lessee or purchaser 
who is also a property owner in lieu of 
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Plan-iterials .. . 


Here’s Where Your Money Goes! 


How many distinct administrative agencies are operating in your county? 
How many separate governmental units are taxing your property? How do these 
agencies overlap and duplicate activities and services? 





A group of Henry County, Indiana, citizens wanted answers to these and other 
questions concerning the growing duplication of governmental activities. It 
resulted in a two-year study recently released. 

Henry County, Indiana, is a typical midwest farming area whose largest city 
is New Castle with about 17,000 population. There are no special social or eco- 
nomic problems such as congested urban living or run-down farms. It’s a normally 
prosperous community of average American citizens. 

The conditions brought to light are astounding. In this small county, there 
are 327 distinct administrative agencies directly serving its citizens—110 are local 
agencies; 111 state; and 106 federal. As many as six governmental units are tax- 
ing the same property. 

In overlapping services, the Federal government took the prize. Twelve De- 
partment of Agriculture agencies were reported in the county, most of them with 
different offices and staffs. The state has four agencies in the conservation field; 
local welfare agencies number three, all overlapping. 


There are 33 local governmental units in this one county issuing 58 different 
kinds of licenses with little regard for each other’s activity. Taxes are paid to 
two federal agencies, two state agencies, and one county agency, all in separate 
places. 


Faced with such inefficient conditions, the answer seems obvious—creation 
of a planning agency. But of these, Henry County is well supplied. Eight planning 
agencies are making broad plans fer state-local programs. 


According to the American Municipal Association, conditions in Henry County 
are fairly typical throughout the United States. 

The Henry County Council proposes the following program to integrate 
governmental activities: 


Item 1. Creation of a planning agency to coordinate programs and expendi- 
tures. To create another planning agency when there are already eight seems 
redundant to say the least. A county planning agency for reorganization would 
have little influence in coordinating federal or state units, but could undoubtedly 
eliminate local overlapping. This, however, would solve only part of the problem 
for there would remain 111 state and 106 federal agencies over which no local 
control could be exerted, and to correct this, pressure is needed at state and fed- 
eral levels. 

Item 2. Establish “One Stop” offices, set up according to major functions of 
government. ‘One stop” offices is an excellent idea, but if this requires cutting 
the staffs of numerous agencies, we fear the objections from state and federal 
politicians might be overwhelming. Education and pressure at the higher levels 
of government are necessary. 

Item 3. Delegation by the state of wider taxing powers by local units would 
eliminate begging from state or federal bureaus. It is a worthy objective and in 
many ways the crux of the whole problem. Taxing power and control go hand 
in hand, and local authorities are rapidly losing both. Almost the only source 
of tax revenue left to the local governments is from real property, which in 
many communities is already being taxed out of existence. 

To care for their most essential needs, the cities and counties must beg the 
return of their money from the state and federal governments. The danger of the 
concentration of power by central governmental authorities has been recognized 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, who has already taken corrective 
steps in his state. His example could well be followed elsewhere. 

Item 4. Use “block” grants by state and federal governments instead of 
“earmarked” grants in which expenditures are detailed. We think that this hits 
at a sympton rather than a cause. It assumes that the local government must 
continue to beg for the privilege of spending its own money, and it asks for a 
little more discretionary power. 

If local units were given wider taxing power to raise money for essential 
needs, the present wasteful process of collecting local money by state and federal 
governments to be filtered back to the original source. would be largely obviated. 
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HANFORD VILLAGE, OHIO 


Recent residential development in a 
small incorporated Negro village just 
outside Columbus, Ohio, furnishes an 
interesting example of what can be 
done by the private developer in creat- 
ing community values. The project was 
originated by Ivan H. Gore of Colum- 
bus. 

Present development is designed for 
Negro veterans and consists of 146 
single family detached dwellings of five 
rooms each, with provisions for two 
additional rooms on the second floor. 
Including site development and all util- 
ities, the units are to sell at $6,500 to 
be amortized at $42.88 per month under 
FHA. 

The project will more than double 
the present population of the village 
and is expected to increase the tax base 
by approximately 300%. 

The village’s present park and play- 
ground area is being doubled in size by 
the developer. School instruction has 
been supplied so far in Columbus, 
financed by a village school levy. A 
new school within the village is now 
under consideration. 





If taxing powers, control of local wel- 
fare and other problems could be re- 
turned to the counties and municipal- 
ities, most of the waste and overlapping 
noted in this excellent report would 
disappear. 

This report could well be used as the 
starting point of a national campaign 
to correct these conditions. 

S. H. M. 
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Capital Has Redevelopment Law 
(Continued from Page One) 


a cash settlement, any difference in 
costs to be determined at the time of 
final settlement. 

In order to facilitate the redevelop- 
ment program, the Redevelopment 
Agency is empowered not only to clear 
the project area of any existing struc- 
tures, but to grade the area and install 
streets, sidewalks, and other necessary 
public utilities necessary to “shape” the 
area for immediate redevelopment. 


Use Values 

New use values of the property with- 
in the project area, as a basis of deter- 
mining terms of lease or sale, must be 
determined by two or more land-value 
experts employed for the purpose in 
accordance with the specifications of 
the project plan. 

Within any particular project area 
the aggregate new value established 
for lease or sale purposes must not be 
less than one-third of the aggregate 
cost of acquisition, excluding costs of 
demolished buildings, and clearance of 
the site. 


Modifications of the Plan 

While the Redevelopment Plan is 
fully protected against unauthorized 
change, modifications may be effected 
by procedures similar to those required 
for original adoption. 

The Redevelopment Agency is spe- 
cifically required to pay taxes on any 
property held by it and no property is 
further exempted except as it passes 
into the hands of some agency which 
is tax exempt under legislation other 
than the redevelopment law. 

Authorization for the expenses of the 
Planning Commission in developing the 
necessary plans is provided together 
with a trust fund of $20,000,000 to be 
appropriated out of moneys in the U. S. 
Treasury for the acquisition of prop- 
erty and expenses of the Redevelop- 
ment Agency. At the end of 10 years 
an accounting is to be made between 
the Federal and District governments at 
which time any deficit or surplus will 
be borne equally by the two govern- 
ments. 

Housing Authority Limited 

After a one-year period, all the 
powers originally granted the National 
Capital Housing Authority (originally 
the Alley Dwelling Authority) to ac- 
quire land for public housing projects 
are transferred to the Redevelopment 
Agency, and the Authority is declared 
under the law to be a redevelopment 
company with authority to lease or 
purchase from the Redevelopment 
Agency areas or parts thereof for pub- 
lic housing in accordance with its pro- 
visions. And finally, private lending 
institutions are authorized to make 


loans to redevelopment corporations 
for financing improvements in any pro- 
ject area authorized under the law, and 
life insurance companies are authorized 
to make loans or advances for repairs, 
alterations, additions or improvements 
to homes or other buildings upon which 
they may hold a first lien. 

In their report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has summarized the 
purposes of this act as related to low 
rent (public housing) as follows: 

‘In substance, it is the purpose of this 
bill to provide private enterprise in the 
District of Columbia with an opportun- 
ity to meet the need here for low-rent 
housing. It seeks to supply those de- 
ficiencies in Government cooperation 
with private industry which were indi- 
cated in the testimony before the sub- 
committee on this subject. It is in- 
tended as a constructive measure. It 
preserves whatever progress has been 
made in low-rent housing, with a view 
to falling back upon public housing in 
the event and to the extent that pri- 
vate enterprise, with the assistance of 
this act, is not able to remedy the cry- 
ing needs of Washington for the elim- 
ination of its slums and its great num- 
bers of substandard dwellings by sub- 
stitution for them of safe and sanitary 
housing adapted to the limited means 
of the tenants and conforming to the 
minimum standards which should be 
permitted to exist in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital.” 

In our opinion the law as passed pro- 
vides the machinery for a much greater 
contribution to the redevelopment of 
the National Capital than is evidenced 
by the above statement. This illus- 
trates the basic weakness in most dis- 
cussions on Redevelopment legislation 
in that it assumes that the chief pur- 
pose of an Urban Redevelopment Bill 
is to provide low cost housing instead 


_of to redevelop the area for the greatest 


benefit of the city as a whole. 

Copies of the District of Columbia 
Urban Redevelopment Law, (Public 
Law 592), can be obtained for five cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. M.S. W. 





NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objective is to advance research 
and education for practical meth- 
ods of assuring sound city growth, 
conservation of present business 
and residential areas and recon- 
struction of blighted areas. Serv- 
ices and publications of the Insti- 
tute are available as follows: $10 
per year, for individuals and li- 
braries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, sustaining membership. 





ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION 


Review of the Georgia law confirms 
the statement in April URBAN LAND that 
the law is a Group II housing rede- 
velopment law. Authority is vested in 
the housing authority to acquire 
blighted or deteriorated areas or other 
property for the purpose of removing, 
preventing or reducing blight, or where 
title, layout or other conditions prevent 
proper development; clear areas, con- 
struct or reconstruct streets, utilities, 
etc., and may make land available first 
to private enterprise, and after six 
months to public agencies. The only 
check upon the determinations of the 
housing authority is the requirement 
that plans covering the physical aspects 
of any project be approved by the gov- 
erning body or planning commission or 
other designated body. Land may be 
made available to private enterprise or 
public agencies at its fair value. Pri- 
vate corporations, including trust and 
insurance companies, are authorized to 
invest their funds in projects contem- 
plated by the act “to acquire and hold 
land; to acquire or erect apartment, 
tenement, or other dwelling houses, not 
including hotels, but including accom- 
odations for retail stores, shops, offices, 
and other community services reason- 
ably incident to redevelopment proj- 
ects.” 


Rhode Island Act 


Rhode Island’s Community Redevel- 
ypment Act was approved April 26. The 
act falls within Urban Land Institute’s 
Group III which calls for a separate 
redevelopment agency. The act applies 
to both urban and suburban communi- 
ties within the state. 

Definition of blighted areas is detailed 
but broad in scope including economic 
dislocation, deterioration or disuse of 
land, prevalence of depreciated values, 
impaired investments and social and 
economic maladjustment resulting in 
inadequacy of tax revenues in relation 
to cost of public services, as well as the 
characteristics usually associated with 
slum areas. The scope of the bill is fur- 
ther illustrated in the definition of the 
redevelopment area which states that 
“a redevelopment area need not be re- 
stricted to, or consist entirely of, build- 
ings, improvements, or land which of 
themselves are detrimental or inimical 
to the public health, safety or welfare, 
but may consist of an area in which 
such conditions predominate and in- 
juriously affect the entire area... and 
may therefore include lands, build- 
ings or improvements which of them- 
selves are not detrimental but 
whose inclusion is found necessary with 
or without changes in their condition 
for the effective redevelopment of the 
area of which they are a part.” 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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/ dditional Legislation 
(Continued from Page Three) 


Prerequisites 

As prerequisites to redevelopment, 
the community must have a planning 
commission and a master plan adopted 
by the commission or the legislative 
body covering traffic and transportation 
and other public utilities, proposed land 
use, population densities and building 
intensity, areas of blight and recom- 
mended areas for redevelopment. Re- 
development project areas are officially 
adopted by the legislative body by 
ordinance after public hearing. Tenta- 
tive plans for the project areas are 
prepared by the planning commission 
for adoption by it and the legislative 
body, which plan shall set forth project 
boundaries, general land uses, objec- 
tives to be attained, conformance with 
the master plan, reasons for specific 
project selection, existing physical, 
social and economic conditions, and pre- 
liminary financial analysis including 
proposed rent ranges on property pro- 
posed for residential use. After adop- 
tion of the plan by the legislative body, 
the project area description is filed with 
the registrar of deeds; the plan is trans- 
mitted to the redevelopment agency; 
and new construction within the area is 
regulated or prohibited. 


Redevelopment Agency 


Membership of the redevelopment 
agency is limited to five resident 
electors, appointed by Mayor or Presi- 
dent of the Council, who are not public 
employees or elective officers. Their 
powers and duties are set forth at con- 
siderable length and include the power 
to execute contracts; appoint em- 
ployees; acquire real and _ personal 
property in its own name by purchase 
or condemnation; dispose of property 
by lease or sale at its value based on 
estimated income to be received from 
any legal use; transfer land to the 
municipality for public use; rent, main- 
tain, manage, operate, repair and cleay 
property; install streets and other utili- 
ties; and prepare detailed plans for re- 
development projects in conformity 
with the tentative plans and after pub- 
lic hearing and report by the Planning 
Commission; invest reserve -funds and 
obligate lessees and purchasers to carry 
out projects by contracts, or by cov- 
enants running with the land. The 
agency may also issue bonds and par- 
ticipate in State or Federal funds made 
available for redevelopment purposes. 

The bill is unusual in that special 
procedures are set forth in detail for 
plan preparation, bond issues, and con- 
demnation procedure. Land held by 
the agency may be partially exempt 
from taxation at the discretion of the 
legislative body. 
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The Rhode Island act is among the 
most detailed and at the same time one 
of the broadest laws to be enacted to 
date. 


Massachusetts Law 


Massachusetts enacted a Housing Au- 
thority Law in June which falls in 
Group II. While in general the law is 
typical of others in this group, which 
places the redevelopment powers in the 
hands of local housing authorities, cer- 
tain safeguards are included which help 
to mitigate some of the objections the 
Urban Land Institute has had to this 
type of bill. Principal features in this 
respect are the requirements that the 
local planning commission shall find 
that public assistance is necessary to 
effect land assembly, that privately 
financed projects are afforded maxi- 
mum opportunity, that the redevelop- 
ment plan is based on local surveys and 
conforms to the comprehensive plan of 
the community as a whole, and that the 
plan is financially sound. In the ab- 
sence of a local planning commission, 
the State Housing Board has this func- 
tion, and where the planning commis- 
sion has rendered a favorable report, 
concurrence of the State Board is also 
required. Other unusual features which 
tend to improve this type of bill include 
election of four of the housing authority 
members by the town, the fifth being 
appointed by the State Board; and the 
requirement of a public hearing on any 
project by the State Board, when so 
requested, prior to Board approval. 


LAUTNER REORIENTS PLAN- 
NING COURSE 


Members of the Urban Land Institute 
will be interested in news from the De- 
partment of Landscape Architecture, of 
Michigan State College. of which Har- 
old W. Lautner, recently of the Insti- 
tute staff, is now head. The general 
program of instruction is being rcori- 
ented with the view to strengthening 
all courses in design and construction 
on a high professional level, with spe- 
cial emphasis on functional design. 
With this aspect in mind, visiting prac- 
titioners in the fields of city planning, 
architecture and landscape architecture 
will conduct discussion groups to aid 
the student in obtaining a broad out- 
look of the professions in practice. 

The College has recently announced 
a half-time graduate assistantship in 
the Department for the coming year. 
The appointment carries $800 for candi- 
dates for Master’s degree and $1,000 for 
those with a Master’s degree who are 
candidates for a Doctor’s degree in Phil- 
osophy or Education. 

Urban Land wishes Harold the best 
of luck in his new work. 





KANSAS CITY ACTS ON 
PARKING NEEDS 

Kansas City came to grips with its 
downtown parking problems at a well- 
programmed parking clinic conducted 
July 9 and 10 at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

Newton C. Farr, president of the Ur- 
ban Land Institute, headed a large ros- 
ter of planning and traffic authoritics 
from all parts of the country who par- 
ticipated in the clinic discussions at the 
invitation of the Kansas City sponsors 
— the Downtown committee, Real 
Estate Board, Merchants Association, 
and Chamber of Commerce. 

The panel discussions of the clinic 
were developed along similar lines to 
the problems and solutions outlined by 
the Central Business District Council 
of the Urban Land Institute and re- 
cently published as U. L. I. Technical 
Bulletin No. 6 “Automobile Parking in 
Central Business Districts.” By bring- 
ing together experts of close acquain- 
tance and experience with the issues 
involved in central parking, the Kansas 
City civic groups made an important 
contribution toward meeting the chal- 
lenge facing all American cities. The 
meetings were given top-ranking news 
treatment in the press and the Kansas 
City Star commented editorially: 

“This tremendously important clinic 
should be the starting point for con- 
certed action to catch up with Kansas 
City’s parking difficulties within the 
next year. That will be a start toward 
a permanent solution. It is a ‘must’.” 

Traffic and parking reports from Dal- 
las, Omaha, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Oakland, and other cities figured in the 
discussions and recommendations with 
representatives from these cities match- 
ing local problems and steps taken or 
projected to meet the common threat 
of decentralization and loss of commu- 
nity assets inherent in a sound central 
business district. 

A forecast that automobile traffic 
would double within the next 15 years 
was made by D. Grant Mickle, traffic 
engineer for the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. 

The traffic congestion threatening to 
choke off access to downtown districts 
was the concern of every speaker and 
agreement was given to the recent reso- 
lution of the Central Business District 
Council which defined the solution of 
downtown parking as “properly a civic 
responsibility and the problem of the 
entire community.” 

A summary of the various treatments 
proposed during the discussions was 
given by Mr. Farr as principal speaker 
at a closing joint meeting of the clinic 
members with the Chamber of Com- 
merce and city officials from 15 mid- 
western states. Proposed solutions will 
be discussed in the next URBAN LAND. 
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PLANNING AT THE CITIZEN 
LEVEL 


One of the best popular reports on 
planning which has come to our atten- 
tion has just been released by the City 
Planning Board of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
of which G. H. Herrold is Planning 
Engineer. Entitled ‘Planning St. Paul 
for Better Living,” it is addressed pri- 
marily to the citizen and handles its 
subject in a most effective manner 
through use of diagrams, “before” and 
“after” illustrations, running comment, 
and an imaginary but highly realistic 
and informative conversation between 
Mr. Planner and Mr. Man-in-the-street. 
The report directs special attention to 
the neighborhood concept, the down- 
town problem, urban redevelopment, 
and the tools now available or needed 
to correct the results of unplanned 
growth, as well as accomplishments to 
date. City planning and the planning 
function are presented in a lucid man- 
ner as illustrated by the following ex- 
cerpt. “A torrent of constructive energy 
is constantly being applied to expand- 
ing or repairing or improving the city. 
The problem is to direct this energy 
toward harmonious rather than con- 
flicting purposes. But no single agency 
can play architect, coordinator, and all- 
wise father to bring this about. City 
Planning is not a Genius Bending Over 
a Drafting Board, and dispensing per- 
fect plans to the multitude. The trained 
city planner performs important tech- 
nical and executive services, but the 
central function of the planning agency 
is to serve as a table around which the 
city’s people submit their multifold 
projects and desires so that there may 
be mapped out mutually satisfactory 
ways of realizing them.” 

The seventeen citizen members of the 
Commission have been largely respon- 
sible for the report. These members 
also form the membership of eleven 
committees of the commission cover- 
ing the various phases of planning in- 
cluding the central business district and 
legislation. Each member serves on one 
or more of these committees. In addi- 
tion there are eleven ex-officio mem- 
bers representing the various city de- 
partments. 

The above report focuses attention on 
action needed within the city itself. An 
equally interesting approach has been 
made to the problems created by the 
suburban areas surrounding the city. 
A technical committee composed largely 
of city officials recently presented a re- 
port to the City Council on cost and 
results of furnishing city services to the 
outlying areas. As a result, it is an- 
ticipated that fire protection and per- 
haps other city services, including 
schools, water supply, and sanitary 
sewers, to the suburbs, may be put on 


a greatly curtailed basis or eliminated 
entirely. A description of the findings 
of this committee will be found under 
the title “What Price Aid to Suburbs?” 
by Carl P. Herbert, in the National 
Municipal Review, June 1946, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 6. 


HOUSTON MAKES ZONING 
SURVEY 


Houston is the only city with over a 
quarter million inhabitants still with- 
out the protection of zoning. In order 
to stimulate constructive action toward 
remedying this condition, the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce recently con- 
ducted a survey of cities within Hous- 
ton’s population range to determine the 
effectiveness of and attitude toward 
zoning elsewhere in the country as 
viewed by the local Chambers of Com- 
merce. Thirty-five cities show without 
exception that zoning is effective and 
has become a thoroughly accepted tool 
essential to the process of developing 
and redeveloping our urban areas in a 
more orderly manner. 

The survey shows the following in- 
teresting results: 

(1) The majority of cities have had 
zoning for about twenty years. 

(2) All cities were unanimous in hav- 
ing derived one or more benefits from 
zoning including protection of residen- 
tial property, consolidation of like uses, 
maintenance of orderly development, 
and prevention of blight. 

(3) In all cases the cities have found 
that values have been stabilized, and 
that no stifling of city growth has been 
experienced. 

(4) Popular opinion was found to be 
solidly behind zoning in all cities. 

(5) Real estate men as a group were 
found to be advocates of zoning and, 
in a number of instances, Real Estate 
Boards had been the original sponsors 
of zoning for the city. 

(6) Negative and usually emphatic 
replies were obtained in all cases to 
the question, ‘Would you abolish zon- 
ing in your city after the experience 
you have had with it?” 

There were many cases in which the 
need for revisions, modernization, and 
strengthening of ordinances was recog- 
nized. Only in one case was the use 
of zoning questioned and the use of 
private deed restrictions advocated. It 
should be pointed out here that zon- 
ing is a public regulation under police 
power covering the entire municipality, 
while deed restrictions are private con- 
tracts running with the land which may 
or may not apply to any given section 
of the city. 

Cities reporting in the survey were: 
Akron, Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham. 


Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Denver, In- 


dianapolis, Jersey City, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, New Orleans, Oak- 
land, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Providence, Rochester, 
San Antonio, San Diego, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, Syracuse, 
and Toledo. 

For more detailed information on the 
results of the survey, write Mr. Gordon 
H. Turrentine, Manager, Civic Affairs 
Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Houston, Texas. 


FINANCING DENVER 


With additional demands being made 
upon municipal governments for com- 
munity facilities and services, it is be- 
coming increasingly imperative that 
closer checks be kept on city finances 
and that future prospects and needs be 
most carefully analyzed on a compre- 
hensive basis. 

This approach is pointed out in the 
recently published factual report pre- 
pared for the Denver Planning Com- 
mission, of which L. F. Eppich is Presi- 
dent, by F. L. Carmichael, Director of 
the Bureau of Business and Social Re- 
search, University of Denver, entitled 
“Financing City and County Govern- 
ment in Denver.” 

The report shows clearly the shifts 
which have taken place in the city’s 
financial structure in the period since 
1934. The overall property tax base in 
1945 was just under 400 million dollars 
of which 23% was allocated to land, 
46%to improvements, 21% to personal 
property, and 10% to privately owned 
public utilities. Since 1930, property 
taxes have supported a steadily de- 
creasing proportion of city and county 
expenditures. Prior to 1933 this repre- 
sented over 80%, not including capital 
outlays and investments, decreasing to 
less than 50% in recent years. In 1944 
property taxes still constituted the larg- 
est single item, being 40% of the 17.5 
million total revenue receipts. 38% 
came from federal-state grants, 11% 
from licenses and permits, and the re- 
mainder from court fees, fines, and 
miscellaneous collections. 

Although total revenue receipts in- 
creased 113% between 1934 and 1944, 
corresponding increase in property tax 
collections was 25%, while federal-state 
grants were 15 times as great at the end 
of this period as at the beginning. 

The economies and advantages to be 
derived from promoting purposeful and 
coordinated development of facilities 
through long-range programming of 
public works are emphasized. 

The report concludes: “The rising 
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Now in Print 


Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, 
Vol. XXII, No. 2, May 1946. University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. $1.50. 


Two articles appear in this issue which 
analyze several controversial aspects of 
housing and urban redevelopment. 
“The Subsidy and Housing,” by Charles 
Abrams, after defining subsidy as “any 
kind of grant or aid extended to an 
undertaking to which the public inter- 
est is imputed,” lists certain criteria 
which should govern its use and eight 
types of subsidy which are adapted in 
varying degrees to public and private 
participation. 

In “Financing Urban Redevelopment,” 
the author, M. C. Lubar, analyzes vari- 
ous methods whereby items of cost may 
be reduced, and what effect such reduc- 
tion will have on room rentals. Items 
most likely to effect reduced occupancy 
costs are to be expected in real estate 
taxes, cost of financing land acquisition, 
mortgage interest, and return on the 
equity investment. According to the 
author, only five states offer private 
enterprise the means of effecting reduc- 
tions in the costs of housing occupancy 
beyond the benefit accorded through 
assistance in land assembly. 

These states provide additional in- 
centives including partial exemption 
from local real estate taxes, issuance of 
municipal revenue bonds to finance cost 
of land acquisition and site improve- 
ments, and development of non-resi- 
dential sources of revenues. Additional 
legislation required at state and federal 
levels to accomplish occupancy cost re- 
ductions is outlined. 

A Critique of Fixed Formula Methods 
of Pricing Office Space by B. L. Lefier, 
Journal of Property Management, 
Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 2, Dec.. 1945, 8 
pages, $1.25, Institute of Real Estate 


Management, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, III. 


The author discusses various refine- 

ments which may be applied to the 
Sheridan-Karkow Formula. Items cov- 
ered include base rates and variations, 
factors affecting values, formula appli- 
cation, graduated values, equivalent 
area and space variables. 
A Realistic Approach to Private Investment 
in Urban Redevelopment, applied to East 
Harlem, New York, as a Blighted Area— 
Manhattan Development Committee. Pub- 
lished by Architectural Forum; Time, Inc., 
New York City, 1945; 89 pages, maps, 
charts, plans, tables. Price $2.50. 


The Manhattan Development Com- 
mittee is composed of seven members 
representing two New York banks, one 
life insurance company, The Regional 
Plan Association, The New York Hous- 
ing Trust, The Architectural League of 
New York, and the New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. The 
report contains a detailed description 
and cost analysis of an area in East 
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Harlem subjected to the redevelopment 
study. 

Conclusions reached include: (1) The 
project offers an opportunity for hous- 
ing the lower-middle income group. 
The development can be financed and 
owned profitably by institutional in- 
vestors. (2) The number of such proj- 
ects is limited by reasons of investment 
fund limitations, land and construction 
costs, and the number of tenants able 
to afford the required rentals. (3) Re- 
development will revitalize slums, lower 
cost of municipal services, and stop the 
downward trend of assessed values. 
(4) The greater the extent of private 
participation, the less call there will be 
for federal, state, and city funds. (5) It 
appears possible to provide such proj- 
ects without tax exemption if the city 
would acquire and lease the land at 
carrying cost to the investor. 

While the report confines itself to 
New York conditions which are not 
necessarily typical throughout the coun- 
try, the method of financial analysis 
and conclusions reached are presented 
with exceptional clarity and will be of 
value to all prospective investors in re- 
development projects. 


Design of Store Windows. Of interest to 
those concerned both with downtown 
stores and outlying shopping centers is 
a technical article, “Reflection Factors 
in Store Windows,” by Kenneth C. 
Welch, to be found in both the May 
issue of Illuminating Engineering and 
July issue of the Architectural Record. 
Causes and corrections of reflections 
and “veiling glare” are discussed in the 
text and by diagrams. 


Financing Denver 
(Continued from Page Five) 


trend of government costs in Denver 
in recent years is largely the result of 
demands for additional governmental 
services. ... While no attempt is made 
here to answer the question as to 
whether specific services are, or would 
be, worth the necessary outlays, knowl- 
edge of the costs thereof in relation to 
overall financial requirements is clearly 
a prerequisite to enlightened considera- 
tion of the problem.” 


W. Shakespeare on the 
Parking Problem 


Mercy o’ me, what a multitude are 
here! —King Henry VIII. 
From the four corners of the earth 
they come. 
—The Merchant of Venice. 
What! will the line stretch out to 
the crack of doom? 
—Macbeth. 
Now would I give a thousand fur- 
longs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground. 
—The Iempest. 


NEW YORK’S HOUSING PROBLEM 


The report of the Citizens’ Housing 
Council, of which Harold S. Butten- 
heim, editor of the American City, is 
President, on steps which can be taken 
to accelerate housing in New York City 
is refreshing largely because it recom- 
mends local action and the use of local 
and state funds in solving their prob- 
lem instead of sitting supinely by wait- 
ing for a Federal handout. 

The report points out that the city’s 
December 1945 program contemplated 
43,300 temporary units and 127,000 per- 
manent units—public, institutional in- 
vestment and private, the temporaries 
being later reduced to 28,714, still an 
optimistic figure. Yet the only pub- 
lic housing produced to date is 1,700 
temporary units. After analyzing what 
private builders can afford to build for 
today, the committee concludes that 
most of the people needing housing, 
especially veterans, will not be able to 
pay the prices required. The commit- 
tee criticizes the programs the city 
agencies have so far advanced for their 
reliance on state and federal govern- 
ments and on private builders, and re- 
gards the reluctance of the city to as- 
sume its share of responsibility as the 
fundamental reason for New York’s 
failure to implement an effective pro- 
gram either to meet the emergency or 
to plan for future permanent housing. 

Six recommendations are made by 
the committee: 

(1) Acceleration of 15 public hous- 
ing projects now under construction by 
the New York Housing Authority to 
house 23,000 families. The Committee 
suggests that $15 million of the State’s 
reserve for post war public works be 
reallocated to cover increased cost of 
these projects. 

(2) Stimulation by the city of pri- 
vate development especially by insti- 
tutional groups such as life insurance 
companies, banks, etc. 

(3) Prohibition of public works proj- 
ects which compete with housing un- 
less indispensable or needed to inte- 
grate housing into the community. 

(4) Additional public housing both 
subsidized and unsubsidized to be 
financed by a combined state and city 
action supported by sales and occu- 
pancy taxes. 

(5) Periodic and detailed reporting 
to the public. 

(6) Pressure for passage of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft Bill. 

It is curious that after criticizing re- 
liance on the federal government, the 
committee should be so inconsistent as 
to urge passage of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill. If the committee had 
analyzed both this bill and their state- 
ments more carefully, they would have 
found it necessary to abandon either 
the criticism or the recommendation. 











